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ABSTRACT 

This study, in addition to initially pointing out the 
pessimistic character of Jain culture, regarding the 
body and the world (samsara), will briefly describe 
what fasting to death is in Sallekhana ritual, will 
analyse the pros and cons of its practice, it will 
discuss whether or not this is a wise way of dying 
(Pandita Marana), as well as will discuss whether 
or not it is a kind of suicide. So, for that, the study 
will not be limited to a view only from within the 
Jain culture, but will extend beyond the religious 
bubble, addressing also and, predominantly, the 
secular view of suicide. Furthermore, the following 
study will show the influence of Jain indoctrination 
on its followers, especially the strong impact of the 
belief in reincarnation and Liberation, to the point 
of they take vows and carry out practices, such as 
Sallekhana, which for those outsiders of jain 
tradition impress for the high degree of barbarism. 
KEY WORDS: Sallekhana, Marana, Pandita 
Marana, Fasting to Death, Suicide, Jainism, 


Introduction 


A person's ability to be indignant or not at 
this or that obscene practice will depend on the 
cultural milieu in which he was brought up, or on 
the way in which this practice is understood. 
Sometimes obscenities are so beautifully executed 
and so well explained rhetorically that religious 
persuasion overshadows the judgment of those 
who witness them. For, the persuasive power of 
religious discourse and enchantment is influential, 
depending on the degree of vulnerability of the one 
who watches, listens or reads. So, while many 
outside the Jain milieu will be horrified to learn 
about the ritual of Sallekhana (the religious 
practice of fasting to death), they will be even more 
horrified to learn that this practice is accompanied 
by joy and celebration. In other words, it would 
seem absurd for someone to celebrate the 
withering process of person’s body during a 
fasting, because in the eyes of many others, these 
are shocking and abominable scenes, difficult to 
be endured. However, everything will depend on 
how you understand the nature and rationale 
behind this peculiar ritual. Jains present extensive 
arguments, based on their ancient beliefs, to justify 
their practice, accompanied by a great effort to 
exempt it from the imputation of suicide. Therefore, 


while for an outsider the practice of Sallekhana is 
an obscenity, for the Jain it is a sublimation. 

Thus, the following study, in addition to 
initially pointing out the pessimistic character of the 
Jain culture, regarding the body and the world 
(samsara), will briefly describe what fasting to 
death is in the Sallekhana ritual, will analyse the 
pro and cons arguments of its practice, will discuss 
whether or not this is a wise way of dying (Pandita 
Marana), as well as entering into the discussion 
whether or not it is a form of suicide. Therefore, the 
study will not be limited to a view only from within 
the Jain culture, but will extend beyond the 
religious bubble, addressing also and 
predominantly the secular view of suicide. 
Furthermore, the following study will show the 
influence of Jain indoctrination on its followers, 
especially the strong impact of the belief in 
reincarnation and Liberation, to the point where 
they take vows and carry out practices such as 
Sallekhana, which for those outsiders of this 
tradition, impress for the high degree of barbarism. 


Suicide in General 


Term derived from the combination of the 
Latin prepositive “sui” (himself, herself, oneself) 
and the Latin postpositive “cidum” (action of killing, 
murder), the latter related to the Latin noun caedés 
(murder, violent death, killing) , therefore means: 
“murder of oneself’. In Sanskrit language, the most 


used terms for suicide are: 3THec — Atmahatya, 
3ieay - Atmavadha and SHqeal — Atmavadhya, 
all meaning “self-murder’, “self-killing’. Hence the 
noun Sex - Atmahan: "suicide", "self-murderer". 
The word SIHec — Atmahatya is also formed 
from the prepositive SIH — atma (self) with the 
postpositive 6c — hatya (murder), thus resulting in 
“murder of oneself’, “suicide”. However, the word 
atma is best known among readers through the 
meaning of "self", “me” or “I”, therefore Atmahatya 
also has the mystical meaning of "murder of the 
Self (Atman), murder of the Spirit", as in the phrase 
of the Ishavasya Upanishad, verse Ill, SISA AT: 
- atmahano janah (people murderers of the Self - 
Atman), referring to those who are indifferent to 
self-knowledge or those who recognize that the 
Self (Atman — Spirit, Soul) does not exist. 
Therefore, any death, when the physical 
action is committed by the victim himself, or he 
offers himself to death’, is an act of suicide, 


1 Example: the martyrdom of Saint Perpetua, who refused to 
accept the gods of Rome, only to die devoured by the lions in 
the arena. She had a chance to spare her life, but she chose 
to die because of her Christian faith. Also, in the case of 
terrorist suicide, the comrades of the one who performs the 
suicide, also commit suicide. For example, the companions of 
the terrorist pilot of the plane that crashed over the Twin 
Towers, on September 11, 2001, in New York, did not fly the 
plane, but they are also suicidal, as they offered to die 
together with the author of the act, the pilot. 


regardless of the reason or the means used. In 
order for it to be an act of suicide, the action of 
taking life, or letting death happen, must be carried 
out by the author himself, that is, the person who 
commits suicide is someone putting an end to his 
own life. Anyway, suicide is a physical fact and not 
a psychological or ideological one, as some Jain 
authors interpret it, we will see this later. It is not 
the motive behind the act, or the means employed, 
that defines what is and what is not suicide, but the 
simple physical act of killing oneself, or offering 
oneself for death, the reasons only characterize 
the different modalities of suicide which, according 
to each society or each legislation, may judge as 
immoral or criminal respectively. Also, there is an 
evolution in time, some modalities of suicide in the 
past are no longer approved in some current 
societies, while some modalities are still preserved, 
for example, the Sallekhana, practiced by the 
Jains, through the claim of its apologists that it is 
not it is a form of suicide, but rather a serene and 
voluntary process of “religious and wise 
preparation for death”. 

The practice of taking one's own life 
(suicide) has been a subject that has been 
discussed for a long time (for antiquity and the 
diversity of perspectives, see: Battin, 2015) and 
has many different assessments. In general, for 
the purpose of facilitating the study here, the 
practice can be divided into three motivations, 
some suicides combine more than one reason: 


a) Suicide for Personal Reason 

b) Medically Assisted Suicide and 

c) Suicide for Ideological Reason 

a) Suicide for Personal Reason is that resulting 
from the development of a mental disorder or a 
strong emotion, clinically diagnosed as a general 
rule as pathological suicide. It usually happens 
because of frustration, disappointment and/or loss. 
This is the best known and most recognized form 
of suicide. Included in this category are honorific 
suicides and loyal suicides, committed out of 
honour and loyalty to another person respectively, 
who may be a similar or superior. Known examples 
are the suicides of samurai in the name of their 
honour, the Sati sacrifice of widows, common in 
India's past, due to loyalty to their husbands 
(adding to the ideological-religious motive of 
joining him in the other world), the Japanese 
soldiers during World War Il, who committed 
suicide before being taken prisoner by US troops 
during the Pacific War (the latter form of suicide 
combines honour, loyalty and nationalism). Honour 
suicide can also happen when someone wants to 
avoid a death they consider dishonourable and 
then commits suicide before execution. A case 
known in history is that of the former commander 
of the Luftwaffe, Hermann Goering, who was 
sentenced to death at the Nuremberg Trial, but 
managed to commit suicide while still in his cell on 
October 15, 1946, before execution. 


b) Medically Assisted Suicide is that which 
happens in cases of irreversible terminally ill 
patients, whose decision to take their lives due to 
the irreversibility of the disease is taken by the 
patient with the help and assistance of the 
physician for the administration of drugs and 
guidance of the doses. It is suicide, since it is the 
patient who decides and self-administers the dose 
of the lethal drug to end his life, so it is different 
from euthanasia, whose doctor is the one who 
administers the lethal drug to take the life of the 
terminally ill, or interrupts the means of prolonging 
his life. It is necessary for the patient to be 
terminally ill with a prognosis of six months or less 
to live, so that it is possible to request a dose of 
lethal drug for self-administration, in order to end 
life. Medically Assisted Suicide is permitted under 
the laws of the Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Canada, Germany and seven US 
states. 

c) Suicide for Ideological Reason is one that is not 
motivated by a personal cause, therefore it is 
external to the practitioner and can happen for the 
following reasons: 

1) Social Reason: a hunger strike, for example, on 
account of a social cause or a social or labour 
protest is a well-known example of a threat of 
suicide for a social cause. Mahatma Gandhi's 
historic hunger strikes combined social, political 
and religious elements. 


2) Religious Reason: is that practice in which 
someone offers to take his own life because of a 
religious ideology. Examples known in history are 
religious martyrdom, suicide terrorism (both men 
and women bombs, the fall of suicide planes 
against the Twin Towers and the Pentagon, in the 
attacks of September 11, 2001 in the USA and 
many others), the Sacrifice of Sati in India (widows 
who throw themselves on the funeral pyre of their 
recently deceased husband in order to find him 
again in the other world) and the ritual of fasting to 
death (Sallekhana) of the Jains. The shocking 
mass suicide of 918 followers of preacher Jim 
Jones in November 1978 in Jonestown, Guyana, 
combines the traits of religious suicide and loyalty 
suicide. 

3) Political Reason: due to a political cause, 
struggle for independence, separatist struggle and 
struggle for autonomy. Examples: separatist 
suicide missions in Sri Lanka, Tibetan suicide 
bombers for Tibetan independence, and suicide 
monks for the end of the Vietnam War. 

4) Environmental Reason: environmentalists who 
sacrifice themselves to protect the environment, 
some embrace the trees when farmers try to cut 
them down with a chain saw. 

5) Nationalist motive: suicide carried out due to 
extreme love for the country, for example: the 
suicide pilots Kamikazes, who threw their planes at 
the allies' ships during the Pacific War in World 
War Il. 
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Although these classifications above do not 
cover all the different types of suicide, at least it is 
possible to get a sense of the diversity of reasons 
that leads someone to take their own life, as these 
are the most frequent reasons. Ideologically, some 
factors influence, as Margaret P. Battin 
summarized: “The act of suicide is necessarily 
connected with background views on the meaning 
of death, the value of life, the relationship between 
the individual and the community, the nature of the 
suffering, the meaning of punishment, the 
existence of the afterlife, the nature of the self and 
many other philosophical questions” (Battin, 2025: 
10). A comprehensive study of the practice of 
suicide leads us to conclude, as Margaret P. Battin 
noted, that “a complete understanding of suicide 
cannot begin with the assumption that all suicide is 
pathological, that it can always be attributed to 
depression and to mental illness, that it is a matter 
of biochemical abnormality, that it is always wrong, 
or that there are no ethical issues about suicide” 
(Idem: 10).2 Finally, suicide is not only for 
pathological reasons, it also has_ ideological 
reasons. 


? As we will see in the final part of this study, the limitation of 
the concept of suicide to only emotional or pathological 
suicide, thus excluding ideological suicides, by defenders of 
the exclusion of the idea of Sallekhana as suicide, is the main 
reason for the non-recognition of the practice of Sallekhana 
as ideological suicide by the Jains. 
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Here we will be interested in the practice of 
taking one's own life for ideological-religious 
reasons, in a very peculiar way, that is, the ritual of 
fasting to death known as Sallekhana, practiced by 
followers of Jainism, an ancient Indian religion, but 
little known outside India. Jains vehemently insist 
that Sallekhana is not suicide, but a wise and 
religious preparation for death, which is the subject 
of heated discussion, particularly in Indian courts, 
as we Shall see later. 


Pessimism in Religions 


As far as it is possible to know, there is not, 
nor has there been, a soteriological (salvific or 
liberating) religion that preaches, or that preached, 
that life is satisfaction and joy. For all of them, life 
is suffering, it is pain, and hence the need to seek 
salvation/liberation from pain, as there is only 
happiness in Salvation or Liberation. That is why 
pessimism about worldly life permeates the 
doctrines and practices of these traditions, never 
optimism or the joy of living, only optimism for 
salvation. So that we do not know of a 
soteriological religion with a message aimed at 
contented and happy individuals, the message is 
always aimed at the depressed individual. As such, 
hope for relief from suffering in this life or in the life 
to come is central to the teachings of these 
religions, as is the confident promise that such a 
goal is achievable. Therefore, if life were joy rather 
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than suffering, saving religions would very likely 
not have the need for its existence, the reason for 
emphatically soteriological religion lies in the 
existence of suffering. So, the consequent idea, 
among sceptics, that "religion is the refuge of 
sufferers." Therefore, when we look at the lives of 
those happy people, for whom religion is not a 
necessity, and when we compare them to the 
suffering-centred message of __ soteriological 
religions, we are led to think that the world of 
happy people is different from the world of 
unhappy people. However, this division is not so 
inflexible, more often than not, what we witness is 
that the lives of individuals are interspersed with 
happy periods and unhappy periods, the difference 
being in duration. Individuals who develop long 
periods of suffering are made to understand their 
whole lives as suffering, then develop depression, 
thereby becoming vulnerable to the saving 
message of religions. 

In traditional Indian religions (Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism) the pessimistic focus is 
even more accentuated.° For all of them, Samsara 


3 The saving/liberating religions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, 
Christianity and Islam, preached their soteriological 
character from the beginning, therefore they are originally 
soteriological religions. This was not the case with Hinduism, 
which, in the Vedic, Brahmanic periods and in the most 
ancient stages of the first Upanishads, did not preach a 
liberating message. The primitive Hindu religion was 
sacrificial and propitiatory in character. The soteriological 
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(SMR - the cycle of births and deaths) is a prison 
of suffering, so there is only happiness outside this 
cycle of reincarnation, that is, in Liberation 
(Moksha/Nirvana). They all emphasize _ that 
suffering is the result of ignorance. Buddhism 
places suffering (@a&d - dukkha) at the centre of the 
Four Noble Truths (axl sikageart - cattari 
ariyasaccanl). The first Noble Truth is the Truth of 
Pain (dukkha), the second is the Truth of the Origin 
of Pain (dukkha-samudaya), the third is the Truth 
of the Suppression of Pain (dukkha-nirodha) and 
the fourth is the Truth of the Path for the 
Suppression of Pain (dukkha- 
nirodhagaminipatipada). 

Jains, in the same way, take a pessimistic 
view of life and, with that, blame and denounce the 
body, as well as the gains and pleasures, to which 
it is enslaved, as the reasons for the miserable life. 
For them a worldly life is a life of slavery, there is 
no freedom apart from the renunciation of worldly 
life. Worldliness is slavery. The values of the soul 
are always above the values of the body, hence 
the severe austerity practiced by Jains, especially 
by monks or nuns, which makes Jainism one of the 
most austere religions. The extreme severity of 


message (moksha and nirvana) began to appear in Hindu 
texts from the later passages of the early Upanishads 
(Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka), and into the Intermediate 
Upanishads (Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kaushitaki, Kena, Katha and 
others). 
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their austerity reproduces the high degree of their 
pessimism and contempt for secular life, especially 
in the disciplines of monks and nuns. For Jains, 
wisdom is synonymous with purity, so only the 
purification of accumulated karmas in the soul 
leads to perfect knowledge  (kevalajnana). 
Therefore, the pure person is the wise person, 
even if this pure person preserves the naive beliefs 
in rudimentary speculation and the willingness to 
comply with the strict rules and extreme practices 
of the Jains, almost all of which have already been 
proven obsolete and unfit for life in an enlightened 
society today. 


The Depreciation of the Human Body in Indian 
Traditions 


To a greater or lesser degree, almost all 
religions present, at one point or another, a 
pessimistic view. At the same _ time, they 
emphasize derogatory ideas from different sectors 
of life and the world. Despite not being a 
generalized idea that permeates the entire 
doctrine, they stand out in the derogatory focus of 
the body, compared to other traditions, Jainism 
and Buddhism. The repulsive exaggeration is 
almost always done with the _ intention of 
encouraging or reinforcing detachment from the 
body, and thereby strengthening the practice of 
austerity or meditation, therefore, these derogatory 
passages of the body are more for expression 
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forces than lessons in anatomy, however, they 
impress for the virulence of the repulsion to the 
body. In one of the best known Buddhist texts of 
Pali literature, the Dhammapada (u4Ua@),* in 
passage XI.03-6 or 148-51, the human body is 
deprecated as follows: 
“This body is worn out, a nest of diseases and very 
fragile. This pile of corruption (the body) breaks 
into pieces, life actually ends in death” (148). 
“What delight is there for one who sees 
these white bones as discarded gourds in 
autumn? What pleasure can there be in 
looking at them? (149). 
“Of bones a citadel (the body) is made, 
covered with flesh and blood, in it lies old 
age and death, pride and deceit” (150). 
“The splendid chariots of kings wear out, 
the body also reaches old age...” (151), 
(Radhakrishnan, 1982: 108-9 and 
Palihawadana 2000: 28). 


4 The Dhammapada Pali belongs to the Theravada tradition. 
In addition to this recession, full and nearly complete 
versions of the following recessions have already been 
found: 

- The Gandhari Dnammapada written in a Prakrit language of 
Gandara, supposed to belong to the Dharmaguptaka current. 
- The Udanavargas (Sanskrit and Tibetan) recessions 
belonging to the Sarvastivada current. 

- The Patna Dnammapada in a Sanskritized language similar 
to Pali (Palihawadana, 2000: XI). 

There are other recessions, but only in fragments. 
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In the Digha Nikaya 11.22.05 (II.293), a 
canonical text also from the Pali literature of the 
Theravada current, an exercise in meditation on 
the repulsive parts of the body is taught: 

"Moreover, a monk reflects on the body 

from the soles of the feet up and the scalp 

down, something like covered by the skin 
and full of various impurities: In this body 
there are hair, fur, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, 
tendons , bones, spine, kidneys, heart, 
liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, 
stomach, excrement, bile, phlegm, pus, 
blood, sweat, fat, tears, sebum, saliva, 

mucus, runny nose and urine” (Barua , 

2008: vol. Il, 582-3).° 

Another Pali text goes further in the 
abomination of the human body, the 
Visuddhimagga VI.195: 

“But, by nature, this body is = an 

accumulation of more than 300 bones, 

connected by 180 joints, held together by 

900 tendons, covered with 900 pieces of 

flesh, joined by wet skin, covered by the 

integument, which has large and small 
pores, constantly perspiring (impurities) 
above and below, like a pot overflowing 
with fat, a retreat from a multitude of 


> It is curious to notice the diversified knowledge of internal 
organs of the organism by Buddhists even in Antiquity, 
certainly the dissection of corpses was already being 
practiced. 
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worms, the abode of disease, the basis of 
painful states, with a constant flow of pus 
from the 9 openings of wounds, such like a 
bowl that has broken, where the filth of the 
eye drips from both eyes, the filth of the ear 
from the holes of the ear, the snot of the 
nose from the nostrils, the food, the bile, the 
phlegm and blood from the mouth, the 
excrement and the water from the openings 
below, the impure sweat fluid from the 
99,000 hair roots, a body where mosquitoes 
and others huddle, which, without the 
practice of brushing teeth, washing the 
face, anointing the head, bathing, garments 
and ornaments and so forth, wouldn't 
differentiate a walking king with his coarse, 
dishevelled hair, in a primitive state, from 
village to village, from a garbage man or a 
social outlaw, and so on, the body being 
abhorrent in either case. Thus, as to 
impurity, stench, disgusting abomination, 
there is no difference between the body of a 
king and the body of a social outlaw” (Tin, 
1922: part Il, 223 and Warren, 1995: 298). 
Through an almost similar language, the 
Code of Manu (Aa — Manusmrti — VI.76-7) of 
the Hindus, also depreciates the body, comparing 
it with a construction: 
"Built of bone rafters, (the body in the form 
of a building) secured by sinews, plastered 
with flesh and blood, coated with skin, 
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reeking, filled with urine and excrement, 

infested with old age and sadness, the 

abode of disease, full of pain, covered with 
dust, he (the disciple) must abandon this 
abode (the body) of a ghost” (Olivelle, 

2005: 152). 

Medhatithi's Manubhashya commentary on 
this passage compares the body to a latrine hut 
and calls it “the abode of urine and excrement” 
(Jha, 1920-39: 251). 

Also the Maitrayana Upanishad II1.04: 
“This marriage-produced body is endowed 
with growth in darkness, came into the 
world through the urinary passage,° was 
built of bones, muddy with flesh, covered 
with skin, filled with excrement, urine, bile, 
slime, marrow, fat, oil and beyond of many 
impurities...”. 

In Jainism, the degree of virulence of the 
repulsion to the human body is_ no _ less. 
Shadakshari Settar collected the following 
depreciations of the body’ taken from 
Paramatmaprakasa, a work by the Jain 
Yogindudeva, edited by A. N. Upadhye, with an 
introduction in English. For this text above, the 
body (#14 - kaya) is a “house ruined in hell” 


5 An example of the lack of gynaecological precision of the 
author of this text. It is not necessary to be a gynaecologist 
to know that the birth of a child, despite the physiological 
proximity, does not happen through the urinary tract, every 
woman knows this. 
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(Ae - narakagrha), full of filth, it is an abode of 
misery, which deserves only condemnation 
(Upadhye, 1978: 21). It is impure, it is perishable. 
Being made up of flawed and dirty elements, it is 
apparently attractive, but in reality it is abhorrent. It 
turns to ash when cremated, and dust when 
buried. The body is nothing more than a tree, 
although covered with skin. The ignorant confuse 
the body with the soul, the sage does not do that. 
The difference between the idiot and the sage is 
this: the sage leaves his body because he is aware 
of the soul's independence, the ignorant attaches 
to the world. The body does not belong to 
someone. Some confuse the dirty body with the 
pure soul. Not noticing that the clothes are 
separated from the skin. The body is the enemy of 
the soul, because the body produces only 
miseries. The sage knows that one who helps to 
destroy the body is a friend, not one who helps to 
preserve it (Upadhye 1978: 21-2 and Settar 1990: 
04-5). 

A very different position is the New 
Testament passage in 1 Corinthians 3:16-7: “You 
do not know that you are the temple of God and 
that the Spirit of God resides in you. If someone 
destroys the temple of God, God will destroy that 
person. For the temple of God is holy and you are 
that temple” (NRSV). The curiosity is that, 
according to the theme of this study, at the same 
time that Christians developed the admiration for 
the body as the temple of God, from these phrases 
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of the apostle Paul, they also developed the 
practice of self-scoring and martyrdom, the latter 
an ideological form of suicide. 

So, for the supporters of the miserability of 
the body, the practice of mortification is not cruelty 
to the body, but an elevation of the soul, a rescue 
of the sovereignty of the soul before the body, 
because "the body is the enemy of the soul, 
because the body produces only’ misery” 
(Upadhye, 1978: 22 and Settar, 1990: 05). 


Jainism in Short 


This is a little-known religion outside of 
India, with around four million followers on the 
Indian mainland and some communities abroad. It 
is the “probably most peaceful and most austere 
religion in the world” (Fohr, 2015: 01, see also 
Jaini: 1979: 01s), the exaggeration of peace and 
austerity is repugnant to the secular individual set 
in the progressive culture contemporary. Jains 
boast that their religion is the oldest of all, although 
historical evidence for this is lacking, since almost 
all of the ancient data are myths.’ As for the rigor 
of austerity, see an example of Jain severity and 
justification in the words of Sherry Fohr: “Celibacy 


7 Pp. S. Jain suggested that, if the mythological material is 
removed, therefore based only on the historical material, the 
antiquity of Jainism, considering the Tirthankaras prior to 
Mahavira that may be historical, cannot precede the 9th 
century b.c.e. (Jain, 1979: 01n2). 
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is so important in Jain renunciation that one of the 
only times when it is allowed for monks or nuns to 
commit suicide is if their celibacy is threatened. 
This is because sexual activity removes the fuel or 
power (shakti) needed to progress on the path to 
moksha (liberation), and even an instant of sexual 
activity can dissipate all the power that has been 
stored up by the celibate up to that time. It is better 
to die with that store of spiritual power than to risk 
losing it” (Fohr, 2015: 70). 

The term Jainism derives from the Sanskrit 
noun oF - jaina, which means one who worships 
the fer - Jina (victorious), the name given to the 
saints (delat: - Tirthankarah, literally: ford 
builders)® of the Jain tradition. There were 24 
Tirthankaras, the last one was Held - Mahavira 
(Great Hero — 599-527 b.c.e.),° reformer of 
present-day Jainism. His baptismal name was 
asMq - Vardhamana (Prosperous). The most 
revered Tirthankaras are: Neminatha 
(Arishtanemi), Parshwa and obviously Mahavira, 


8 The term defer: — Tirthankarah is also translated as 
“oassage builders”, referring to those who facilitate and lead 
one from one shore to another, that is, from the prison of 
samsara to liberation (moksha) from the cycle of birth and 
death. A compound word that reminds us of the Latin word 
pontiff: pontifex (bridge builder), an attribute given to the 
pope. 

° These are the dates assigned by the Shwetambaras, the 
Digambaras assign the date of his death to 510 b.c.e. (Fohr, 
2015: 35). Some authors correct the dates to 539-467 b.c.e. 
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the 22nd, 23rd and 24th Tirthankaras respectively. 
Mahavira was an older contemporary of the 
Buddha as well, both of whom lived in 
approximately the same region, eastern India, and 
are heirs to the shramana (ascetic) tradition, a 
non-Vedic tradition. Hence, there are curious 
doctrinal similarities between the Jain and 
Buddhist religions, so much so that some of the 
first European researchers who studied Jainism in 
the 19th century thought they were both a single 
religion, or that Jainism was a sect of Buddhism. 
Some even thought that Mahavira and Buddha 
were the same _ person. However, with the 
subsequent deepening of knowledge of the lives of 
both, doctrines and practices, by foreign scholars, 
it was possible to notice the many peculiar 
differences. 

As in the other two great Indian traditions, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Jainism is also a 
message aimed at the suffering and unhappy 
individual, or perhaps even more pessimistic, 
although Jains defend themselves by claiming that 
their doctrine is not pessimistic, while a atheist, 
after knowing the Jain doctrine, you will ask 
yourself what can be more pessimistic than the 
Jain culture. So it is rare to find someone with 
achievements in life who is willing to lead the 
severely austere life of Jain renouncers, so the 
vast majority of Jain followers today are laymen, 
whose practice of strict ascetic rules is not 
mandatory, and not of ascetics (Fohr, 2015: 01). 
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Among the rules of non-violence is the practice of 
not mistreating creatures, including microscopic 
creatures, so Jain monks and nuns wear face 
masks in order not to accidentally absorb 
microscopic organisms. The rigor goes so far that 
ascetics and nuns do not take meals at night, in 
order not to run the risk of involuntarily ingesting 
invisible organisms during the meal, due to the 
darkness.'° The strict austerities include the 
practice of fasting, some very long, the longest 
lasting up to a month, also the practice of pulling 
your hair by the roots two to five times a year, 
walking barefoot most of the time during the year 
and not wearing clothes, therefore living naked, 
among other ascetic practices. 

Jainism has to be understood from the 
great division into two irreconcilably rival currents: 
the tddia& - Shwetambara (clothed in white) and 


the f@dax - Dighambara (clothed like the sky, 
naked), the former, in theory, more liberal and the 


10 This idea was conceived in Antiquity, when microscopic 
biology was not yet known, that is, before the invention of 
the microscope and, consequently, the discovery of the 
existence of cells, bacteria, etc., because today we know that 
this Jain attempt to avoid the death of microscopic 
organisms is fruitless, since the human and animal organisms 
are composed of more bacteria than cells, whose processes 
of emergence and death happen all the time in billions and 
at a rapid rate, both in organisms and in nature. So, even 
with these strict precautions, the organism of a Jain monk or 
nun is absorbing or destroying bacteria all the time on a 
grand scale. 
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second, more radical. The stalemate centers on 
the idea that whether the Jain ascetic should dress 
in white or live naked, then nudity is the reason for 
rivalry. Among the many other controversies 
between these two rival sects, the following stand 
out as the main ones: 

1.The role of nudity in the life of holiness: The 
Digambaras emphasize that the practice of nudity 
as an absolute prerequisite for the path of the 
ascetic, the only mode of conduct through which 
One can truly become free from shame and 
sexuality, and with that attaining Moksha 
(Liberation). Whereas the Shwetambaras 
emphasize the optional nature of this practice, 
while they censure attachment to clothing, they do 
not admit that clothing itself is an obstacle to 
salvation. The Digambaras insist that keeping a 
single possession is functionally equivalent to 
keeping all possessions, so they deny that the 
Shwetambara monks are real monks. 

2. The nature of the omniscience of the Jina (Jain 
saint): For the Digambaras, the Jina (Jain saint) 
does not engage in mundane activities and any 
bodily functions (such as eating meals), as these 
are considered contrary to omniscient cognition. 
Jina preaches its teachings through divine and 
magical sound. The Shwetambaras, on the other 
hand, perceive the Jina as one engaged in normal 
human activities and functions while 
simultaneously enjoying omniscient cognition. 
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3. The woman's position: The Digambaras believe 
that a woman lacks the pure body necessary to 
attain Moksha (Liberation), so she must be reborn 
as a man in order for this goal to be reached. The 
Shwetambaras take the opposite position, claiming 
that women can attain Moksha (Liberation) in their 
present life, just like men. They claim that the 
nineteenth Tirthankara, Malli, was a woman (Jain, 
1979: 39-40). 

Although the relationship between Jains 
and Hindus today is friendly, it has not always 
been that way, in the past this relationship has 
interspersed moments of hostility and affability, 
and even the threat of syncretism. The first 
Tirthankara, Rshabha, was even included as a 
minor incarnation of Vishnu (Dundas, 2004: 233). 
On the hostile side, the Jains attacked the Hindu 
Vedas condemning their cruel and violent rituals of 
human and animal sacrifice, even collectively 
calling them the himsashastra (doctrine of 
violence). “The conclusive proof for the Jains that 
the Veda was a false scripture, that it preached a 
bad doctrine, is in its association with animal 
sacrifice” (Dundas, 2004: 234). A Jain author 
mocked as follows: “if killing can provide the 
fulfilment of the religious goal, then one should 
prefer to take up the life of hunter and fisherman” 
(Idem, 234). The gods Vishnu and Shiva were 
harassed and mocked by Jain authors, so 
narrative versions were created in order to 
downplay and even mock the sayings and deeds 
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of these gods. Here, there will be no space to deal 
with all these hostilities. 
The Jain Canon 


Due to this sectarian rivalry, the canons of 
these two currents are completely different, the 
texts accepted by one current are not accepted by 
the other and vice versa. While the Shwetambaras 
recognize 12 Agamas (Primordial Scriptures), the 
Digambaras recognize only two Agamas different 
from those of the Shwetambaras (Jaini, 1979: 51). 
The only text recognized by both sects is the 
Tattwarthasttra, although the Shwetambaras do 
not include it among the canonical texts. The 
Digambaras claim that the entire canon has been 
lost, except for a small part of the Drshtivada, the 
twelfth Anga, which deals with the doctrines of 
Karma, and so they deny that the texts preserved 
by the Shwetambaras are the original texts with 
those names (Cort, 1993: 186). Even so, despite 
canonical divergences, many _ doctrinal and 
practical points are common between both 
currents. On the other hand, sometimes, 
controversies are problematic for the _ initial 
understanding of Jainism, since, when we read the 
introductory books, some authors do not mention 
the sectarian sources of the Jain doctrines and 
practices, which leads the reader to think that the 
teachings are shared by both, when they are not 
always common (for Jain literature, see: 
Schubring, 1978: 73-125; Jaini, 1979: 47-88 and 
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Winternitz, 1993, vol. Il, 408-571). The Digambaras 
predominantly occupy western and central India, 
while the Shwetambaras, in north-western India, 
both divide into sub-sects which, in turn, are also 
divided into more sub-sects (for details, see: Fohr, 
2015: 20-1). Despite these remarks, Jerome H. 
Bauer did not notice so many differences and 
made the following’ observation: “doctrinal 
differences are sometimes trivial. Also, although 
the Digambaras reject the agama, or complete 
canon, upon which the Shwetambara mythology is 
based, the Digambara mythology is actually very 
similar to that of the Shwetambara. Both 
Digambaras and Shwetambaras accept the same 
Universal History, or Cosmohistory, with some 
differences in detail reflecting differences in 
doctrine. This basic outline incorporates much of 
Hindu mythology, for example, tales from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, with changes 
tailored according to Jain doctrine and tradition. In 
most parts, the two sects tell the same tales” 
(Bauer, 2005: 152). 

Strictly speaking, there is no authentic 
record of what Mahavira preached two thousand 
five hundred years ago. Jain literature was orally 
preserved in the Ardhamagadhi language, a 
dialect of Sanskrit, then spoken in the Magadha 
region of eastern India for many centuries, but it 
has undergone considerable changes since the 
time of Mahavira, then gradually translated into 
Sanskrit. Therefore, as it was initially preserved in 
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oral transmission form, it is difficult to verify what 
exactly was taught by Mahavira and what was later 
added or removed by the disciples, with the 
intention of explaining the original teachings. In 
order to recover the content of this literature, 
several councils were held at different times and 
places, and what the monks managed to 
remember from the tradition was noted, as for 
nearly ten centuries the teachings of Mahavira 
were transmitted orally from master to disciple, 
with this has not preserved the original text. In view 
of this, many traditions have fallen by the wayside 
and interpolations have been added. Hence the 
reason for the controversy over the canon as well 
as the biography, teachings and practices of 
Mahavira and the first disciples between the two 
main Jain sects. 

As for the divine and magical sound 
emanating from the aforementioned Jina, Jains 
maintain that Mahavira's sermons were given in 
the form known as féeatdf - divyadhwani (divine 
sound), which had a meaning (artha) which was 
translated by the ‘UIYXT: - ganadharas (main 
disciples). However, there is controversy among 
sects as to the nature of this divine sound. The 
Digambaras imagine that the divine sound was a 
monosyllable, like the sound 'OM', which could 
only be understood by the ganadharas (principal 
disciples). Whereas the Shwetambaras suggest 
that the Jina (Mahavira) spoke in a human 
language, which was also divine, in the sense that 
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men of all regions, the animals, could benefit from 
hearing it. In the years that followed, the role of the 
ganadharas (principal disciples) was no longer to 
translate, but to simply compile and organize 
Mahavira's words into a_ systematic and 
comprehensible body of teachings (Jaini, 1979: 42- 
3). 

One of the most curious tenets of the Jains 
about the doctrine of Karma, which differentiates it 
from others in Indian traditions, is the belief that 
Karma is matter (pudgala), rather than something 
metaphysical or psychological, so they speak of a 
“karmic matter’, which is absorbed by the impure 
soul. Then matter (pudgala) is able to transform 
into Karma. For them, karmic matter is found 
floating free in all parts of space, so the impure 
soul absorbs this karmic matter, just as “dust 
particles cling to the oiled body”. This karmic 
matter adheres to the soul due to false notions 
concerning its own nature, lack of self-control, 
carelessness, passions and other impure activities. 

Finally, for an evolutionary sceptic, the 
primitive ascetic rigorism of the Jain ascetics 
seems like a waste of life. When we know the 
hitherto uniqueness of man's intelligent life in the 
universe and the billions of years of evolution 
required for the emergence of humanity, as well as 
the millions of years later for the development of 
the brain, it is shocking to know ascetics who 
waste the millions of years of human evolution in a 
single lifetime, instead of taking advantage of the 
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functions and abilities accumulated in this long 
evolutionary process. The millions of years 
required for the development of _ intelligence, 
creativity, planning, reasoning, language, judgment 
of values, artistic skills, etc., are wasted in a few 
years, it is something like understanding that 
evolution has failed. The claim of the religious is 
that the development of these functions and these 
skills is not the maximum, there are goals that are 
beyond, in short, it is necessary to surpass the 
human level and become divine. 


The Coercive Power of Vows 


Jainism seems to be the religion with the 
highest number of votes (SoA - vratani) in the 
world, it is the religion of vows, and there are vows 
for almost everything (see: Chaugule, 2004: 19- 
28). We are not only impressed by the number of 
votes, but also by the rigor in fulfilling them, the 
non-fulfilment of one vote or many votes is a very 
serious offense, whose offender may even have 
the right to commit suicide. With so much 
importance placed on votes, the coercion to fulfil 
them is something to be feared, the demand is 
even coercive. Submission to the vows is so 
compelling that, for the Jain, almost all practices 
are achieved thanks to the fulfilment of vows. 
Failure is in non-compliance. Almost all practices 
are preceded by vows, or are performed to fulfil 
vows. The emphasis is so strong that the Jain 
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develops a culture of fear of non-compliance with 
the vows, which results in coercion. And of all 
vows, the one par excellence is Sallekhana's vow: 
“the pinnacle of all vows in the life of a Jain 
householder” (Chaugule, 2004: 36). Taking up the 
Sallekhana vow is a pride for many Jains, whether 
male or female. The fulfilment of vows is so sacred 
that one of the justifications for acceptance in the 
Sallekhana ritual is that if the elderly, or the injured 
or the terminally ill is no longer able to fulfil the 
vows, then entry into the fasting process religious 
until death (Sallekhana) is authorized. 


Types of Deaths in Jainism 


The broadest division is that which divides 
the types of deaths into: Seid - akala (untimely or 
premature) and dic - swakala (timely or 
mature). For the Jains, death can and, in some 
circumstances, must be anticipated through their 
own efforts, this practice, when opportune, does 
not represent a violation of vows or the 
commission of a crime. 

The concept of death for the Jains is 
peculiar, they consider that there are many types 
of death (ROT - maranani). Some texts speak of 
17 types of deaths (Chaugule, 2004: 293) or even 
48 types of deaths (Settar, 1990: 13-4). For them, 
“the loss of life (jlva) or body (sharira) by itself 
would not complete the process of death” (Settar, 
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1990: 13). The death process is only completed 
with the total destruction of the adyukarma (the 
karma that determines an individual's life span, 
brevity or longevity), therefore, before this final 
destruction, which takes place with the total 
elimination of accumulated karmas in the soul 
(jiva) through self-purification, the individual is not 
yet completely dead. Consequently, in the ritual of 
fasting to death (Sallekhana), in the understanding 
of the Jains, there is no definitive death, since the 
one who is practicing it is not seeking complete 
death, as the ayukarma (longevity that determines 
karma still remains), so even after the soul 
separates from the body, the individual will still be 
alive, in the metaphysical sense. Then, for the 
Jains, death happens every moment we grow old, 
itis the loss of every moment of time that brings us 
closer to physical death, so life is a gradual 
process of dying known as avichi-marana or by 
nitya-marana, meaning, perpetual death (Settar, 
1990: 14 and Chaugule, 2004: 293-4). 

Some of these types of deaths are as 
follows: 

Bala Marana is the death of the ignorant, it 
is the foolish process of facing death. Bala, as an 
adjective, means childish, immature or foolish. It 
consists of five subdivisions: 

1) Avyakta-bala-marana: the death of children, and 
such children are not able to understand death. 

2) Vyavahara-bala-marana: it is the death of those 
who are either completely ignorant or possess 
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nothing more than childish knowledge about the 
universe, scriptures and religion. 

3) Jnana-bala-marana: it is the death of those who 
are unable to understand the correct meaning of 
moral codes and are also unable to understand 
their full implications. 

4) Darshana-bala-marana: it is the death of those 
who have formed a wrong notion about faith. That 
is, those individuals who voluntarily end their lives 
through fire, smoke, poison, water, the gallows, a 
rope, or through suffocation, or exposure to 
extreme cold or heat, hunger, thirst, or even 
jumping from the top of a mountain, as well as 
exposing the body to vultures. These are deaths 
that happen under the strong impact of emotions, 
which is why Jains consider them suicide deaths. 
Sallekhana, on the other hand, is a gradual way to 
hasten death, through fasting, without the impact 
of strong emotion, on the contrary, it must be done 
through full emotional serenity, without the use of a 
weapon, poison, or through hanging, drowning or 
of suffocation, of precipitation from a high place or 
in a fire, etc. 

5) Charitra-bala-marana: it is the death of those 
who lead their lives without practicing Charitra, 
spiritual behaviour (Settar, 1990: 15-6 and 
Chaugule, 2004: 295-7). 

In short, for the Jains, the ways in which 
almost the entire population of the world die, as 
well as the different forms of suicide, are all 
together a silly way (bala) to die. That is, almost 
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everyone in the world dies in an idiotic way, 
however, only the Jains, who assume the 
Sallekhana rite, die in a wise way (pandita), 
because the intelligent way to die is as follows. 
Pandita Marana is the death of the enlightened 
one, based on Right Knowledge (URE - 
samyagjnana). In this, the enlightened (Pandita) 
renounces the body through the soul, while in Bala 
Maranda (Ignorant Death), the ignorant renounce 
the soul in favour of the body. The Pandita (sage) 
does not take long to recognize the futility of 
prolonging his life when the physical faculties fail, 
whether because he is plagued by disease or other 
factors; awareness of such factors increases your 
eagerness to face death through the gradual 
intensification of fasting. Those who are not 
enlightened may regard this way of dying as 
inopportune and premature, but in reality it is a 
prematurely mature death (Settar, 1990: 16). 
Pandita Marana is also known among Jains as the 
sublime death. There is an extensive and rigorous 
ritual preparation for this form of death 
(Sallekhana), as we shall see later. 

Among the types of death, only the type of 
death related to the Sallekhana will be of interest 
here, that is: a UfUSd HRT - Pandita Marana (Wise 
Death). 

Pandita Marana, meaning death with wisdom, is 
generally classified into three sections: 

a) Bhaktapratyakhyana 

b) Ingini and 
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c) Prayopaganana 

a) Bhakta (consumption of food and drink) — 
pratyakhyana (gradual restriction), therefore 
“gradual restriction of consumption of food and 
drink”, with the help of oneself and the help of 
others, places emphasis on fasting, although 
mortification of the body by various other means is 
not excluded. For an idea of the high degree of 
mortification, the suffering can reach the point 
where the practitioner, as prescribed by the 
Acharanga Sitra 1.07.08.08-10, is obliged to bear 
the following pains: 

“Without food, he (the fasting person) must lie 
down and bear the pains that plague him. He must 
not, for a long time, give way to the worldly feelings 
that bother him” (08). 

“When crawling animals, or such animals as those 
that live on high (birds) or below, feed on their 
flesh and blood, he should neither kill them nor 
scratch (the wound)” (09). 

“Although these animals destroy the body, it must 
not move from its position. After the Ashravas 
(inflows for acquiring karma) have ceased, he 
should bear the pains as if he were content with 
them” (10) (Jacobi: 1994: part. |, 75-6). 

The description of this procedure above is 
only a much abbreviated summary, as_ this 
modality of voluntary death (Bhaktapratyakhyana- 
marana) consists of many rituals (for further 
details, see: Chaugule, 2004: 40 and 70-180). 
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b) Ingini Marana is death by the sage and the 
instructed monk who depends only on his own 
help, that is, he does not have the help of others in 
the death ritual. It is considered a more exalted 
form of death than the previous one, which relies 
on the help of others. The Acharanga Sitra |. 
07.08.12-9 summarizes the experience of the 
fasting person in this ritual of fasting to death: 

“He (the fasting person) must abandon all 
movements except his own in a threefold way (of 
body, speech and mind)” (12). 

“He must not sit on grass shoots, but look for a 
bare ground on which he can lie down. Without 
any comfort and food, he must then bear the pain” 
(13). 

“When his limbs weaken, he must seek calm. For, 
he is innocent, that he is very fixed and 
unshakable (in his intention to die)” (14). 

"He must move back and forth (on the ground), 
contract and stretch (his limbs) for the benefit of 
the whole body, or (he should remain still as if he 
were) dead" (15). 

“He must walk, when tired of lying, or stand with 
immobile limbs; when tired of standing, he should 
sit down” (16). 

“Determined to achieve such an unusual death, he 
must regulate the movements of the organs. When 
reaching a place infested with insects, he must 
seek a clean place” (17). 

“He must not remain where sin would take place. 
He must rise above sin and bear all pain” (18). 
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“This is an even more difficult method, when one 
lives according to it, not moving from your place 
while checking all the movements of the body” (19) 
(Jacobi, 1994: part |, 76-7 and for further details, 
see Chaugule, 2004: 180-8). 

c) Prayopagamana Marana, this is the most 
difficult form of ritual, which needs to be faced with 
superpower, as it is necessary to refuse not only 
the help of others, but also your own help. In this 
mode of fasting to death, the fasting person will not 
be able to lie down on a bed, will not perform as 
many external as internal movements and will 
have to assume an attitude of indifference towards 
his own body. The fasting person will not even 
move his intestines, thus restricting all body 
movements, both external and internal. See the 
rules and description of the fasting's suffering in 
Acharanga Sitra 1.07.08.21-5: 

“Having reached a place free of living beings, he 
(the fasting person) must settle there. He must 
mortify his flesh completely, thinking: There are no 
obstacles in my body” (21). 

“Knowing the dangers and troubles during his life, 
the wise and controlled ascetic must bear them as 
being useful for the dissolution of the body” (22). 
“He must not cling to transitory pleasures, nor to 
the greatest pleasures, he must not feed desire 
and greed, always seeking eternal praise” (23). 
"He must be enlightened with eternal objects, and 
not trust in the illusory power of the gods, a 
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Brahmin must know this and discard all inferiority" 
(24). 

Regardless of any external objects, he reaches the 
end of his life, thinking that patience is the greatest 
good, he must choose one of the three good 
methods described above of entering Nirvana’ (25) 
(Jacobi, 1994: part. |, 77-8 and for further details, 
see: Chaugule, 2004: 188-91). 

In conclusion, for the Jains in favour of this 
exceptional way of dying, almost all die in an idiotic 
way (bala), only the fasting person who took the 
vow of Sallekhana performs the wise way (pandita) 
of dying, that is, consequently almost all of 
humanity dies in an ignorant manner, since the 
number of followers of Jainism is small, just as not 
all Jains choose the Sallekhana vow at the end of 
their lives; whereas, for Jains, only practitioners of 
Sallekhana die in an intelligent way, although Jains 
recognize the existence of intermediate ways 
between ignorant (bala) and wise (pandita) death: 
Bala Bala Marana, Pandita Bala Marana, Bala 
Marana , Bala Pandita Marana, Pandita Marana 
and Pandita Pandita Marana (see Settar, 1990: 10- 
1; 13-22 and for further details: Chaugule, 2004: 
70-191 and 293-303). 


The Meaning of Sallekhana 
A term with diversified meanings, 


etymologically the most common meanings do not 
coincide with the meaning that Jains attribute to 
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the word (see: Jaini; 1979: Settar, 1990: 177; 
Dundas, 2004: 179; Wiley, 2006: 181; Apte, 1978: 
819; spokensanskrit.org and  wisdomlib.org). 
UIA - Sallekhana is a Sanskrit compound word 
formed from the adjective Ud—sat (worthy) and the 
noun tka: - lekhanah' (writing, pencil, pen, 
surgical cutting, writing, brush, removal and 
scraping, the latter for removal of tumour, ulcer , 
from tartar, a term used in Indian medicine), 
derived from the verb root ferg - likh (write, outline, 
trace, scrape, remove). However, the most 
common meanings are: "write", "draw a line", 
"carve", "sketch", "outline". So Sallekhana means, 
in the Jains' interpretation, the dignified (sat- 
correct) removal (lekhana) of the karmas that 
accumulate in the soul, through the process of 
withering away the body (by fasting to death), in 
order to save the soul, when death approaches. 
The Pali language also has the word Lekhana in 
the sense of scraping (Rhys-Davids, 1997: 586 
and wisdomlib.org). This was the closest meaning 
to that attributed by the Jains, which was found in 
dictionaries and glossaries. 


1 The meanings of Lekhana attributed by Kristi L. Wiley 
(2006: 181) as “withering away” and by Paul Dundas as 
“clean” (sallikhita — 2004: 179) were not possible to be found 
in dictionaries, nor in consulted glossaries, both Sanskrit, 
Palis, and other related languages (Apte 1978: 819; Rhys- 
Davids 1997; spokensanskrit.org and wisdomlib.org). 
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It is the vow of fasting until death, that is, it 
is the religious death through fasting, made by a 
head of the family, or by a monk or a nun, through 
a slow process of gradual reduction in 
consumption from food and liquids to the withering 
of the body in order to achieve the best preparation 
for the next life or the state of Liberation (Moksha), 
without carrying into the next life the pollution of 
accumulated karmas in the past and in the last 
moments. Jains firmly believe that one's last 
thoughts and last behaviours in a person's life are 
determinant to the configuration of karma in the 
next incarnation, so the need to die with as little 
accumulation of karma as possible, or even 
achieve Liberation in that lifetime. That is, a 
person's mental state in the moments before death 
affects, positively and negatively, that person's fate 
in the next life (Jain, 2016: 202). Therefore, it is 
better to die in a tranquil state of mind with the 
least stirrings of passions and fears. “The last 
moments of a person's life are extremely important 
to determine the condition of their next incarnation. 
For example, Hindus believe that a person is 
reborn into a state that reflects his strongest 
attachment at the time of death” (Jaini, 1979: 227). 
Therefore, facing the last years of life with 
weakened mental faculties (slackness) is 
extremely harmful in the configuration of the next 
life. So, “by dying in meditation, he (the fasting 
person) is able to choose the _ precise 
circumstances of his end. The point is to find death 
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with all faculties functioning properly, in a state of 
complete awareness and freedom from the 
infractions of vows. If, for example, a person fails 
to practice his vows because of onset of illness or 
senility, he will spend his final hours in asamyama 
(self-dispossession); such an __ unfortunate 
circumstance, it is believed, will adversely affect 
his next birth” (Jaini, 1979: 227-8). Thus, the Jain 
(household or monk/nun) is allowed to anticipate 
the death through the sacred manner known as 
Ue - Sallekhana. 

Sallekhana is justified by Jains as different 
from suicide (Tukol, 1976 and Jain, 2016: 192). It 
is undertaken only when the body is no longer able 
to serve its owner as an instrument of dharma, and 
when the inevitability of death is a matter of 
certainty. Then, the purification ritual of Sallekhana 
is started in order to strengthen the soul and 
prevent its future birth under unfavourable 
circumstances. Therefore, it is recommended as 
“an ideal ritual of leaving the body” (Chaugule, 
2004: 36). 

The most mentioned’ definition of 
Sallekhana is that taken from the second century 
b.c.e. text Ratnakarandaka-shravakachara (the 
Jewelery Box of Conduct of the Household) by 
Acharya Samantabhadra, verse 122: 

“The giving up of the body in a manner that 

upholds righteousness (dharma) on the 

occurrence of a calamity (upasarga), a 

famine (durbhiksha), senescence (jara) or 
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disease (ruja), from which there is no 

escape, is called the vow of voluntary, 

dispassionate death (Sallekhana) by the 
most learned sages” (Jain, 1917: 58 and 

Jain, 2016: 191, see also: Tukol, 1976: 07 

and 107 and Chaugule, 2004: 39-42 ) 

P. S. Jaini explained each of these 
conditions thus: The Jain books list four situations 
in which Sallekhana can be performed: 

1. SURF - Upasarga: an unavoidable calamity, for 
example, capture by the enemy, which makes the 
practice of vows impossible. 

2.qftan - Durbhiksha: a great shortage of food, 
during which it is not possible to obtain food. 

3.0IkT - Jara: senescence, defined by the onset of 
such problems as blindness, inability to walk 
unaided, dullness and any other obstacle to 
practicing the vows and 

4.vv0i1 - Ruja: terminal illness whose death is 
imminent” (Jaini, 1979: 229). 


Sallekhana According to Jains 


The origins of Jainism are shrouded in the 
mists of mythology. The most determinable 
historical figure is the last Tirthankara, Mahavira 
(Great Hero), the 24th Tirthankara. He was an 
older contemporary of the Buddha some 2500 
years ago. According to tradition, Mahavira lived 
from 599 to 527 b.c.e. Both lived and taught in the 
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same region, but there is no record that they met. 
Their doctrines departed from the Brahmanical 
tradition, both did not accept the Vedas, as they 
rejected the bloody sacrifices of the Vedas that 
violated the key principle of Ahimsa (non-violence). 

The ethics of suicide is viewed differently in 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain traditions, although 
these traditions stem from some of the same roots 
and even though the differences may be one of 
emphasis rather than normative opinion. Hindus, 
especially Brahmin lawmakers, have generally 
held that suicide is not permissible except as a 
punishment for a serious crime, or as a choice to 
end one's life (rarely documented), or when a 
highly spiritual figure walks towards the Himalayas 
in the “Great Departure”, the journey that ends with 
death. Buddhists allow suicide in exceptional 
cases, usually in cases of self-sacrifice to alleviate 
the suffering of another, in cases of self-respect, 
but in general they hold that an individual should 
expect and endure suffering without seeking to 
escape it through death. Jains allow and even 
revere Sallekhana (practice of fasting until death) 
as the culmination of an individual's present life 
and the soul's transition to the next life. 

Sallekhana, also called Santhara_ or 
Santharo in the Shwetambara current of the Jain 
tradition, sometimes called “spiritual death through 
fasting”, is the central austerity that forms the ideal 
conclusion to life from progressive stages of 
asceticism and withdrawal from the needs of 
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routine life. The Ratnakarandaka-shravakachara, 
verse 123, mentions that Mahavira himself 
prescribed Sallekhana as the culmination of the 
Jain's life austerity practices: “Since the 
Omniscient Lord (Mahavira) called Sallekhana the 
final fruit or culmination of penance (religious 
austerity), one should strive to practice the vow of 
Sallekhana as skilfully as possible at the time of 
approaching death” (Jain, 2016: 202). 

Jains are insistent that Sallekhana is not 
suicide, although it is the believer who consciously 
and voluntarily takes the steps that lead to his 
death, this is not considered self-destruction. 
Rather, death in this case provides a measure of 
control over the transition from one life to the next, 
recognizing, like all Indian religions, that the last 
moments of a person's life are of utmost 
importance in determining the condition of the next 
incarnation. It is "withering the body to save the 
soul." 

In Jain belief, there are certain conditions 
under which Sallekhana can be performed, 
essentially that in which the individual's religious 
vows are not compromised. More commonly, Jains 
ask for permission to perform Sallekhana in case 
of terminal illness or when death is imminent. 
Other circumstances are permissible for monks 
and nuns, that is, in order to avoid a catastrophe 
that would result in compromising the practice of 
their vows and total renunciation, such as 
blindness, inability to walk and collect alms, or in 
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the case of an unavoidable calamity such as 
severe food shortages. It is said that the parents of 
Mahavira, who were followers of the 23rd 
Tirthankara, Parshwanatha, executed Sallekhana 
at the end of their lives. 

Sallekhana should not be confused with 
suicide in any case, it should be performed without 
effort, without passion, without excitement or 
emotional turmoil of any kind. She must observe 
the core ethical principles of Jainism, non-violence 
and avoid spiritual contamination. Sallekhana is 
seen as a wise and holy death for which one must 
prepare for one's entire life. In contrast, suicide, 
which in Jain opinion arises from ignorance, 
despair, impropriety, rancour, agony and so on, 
and which causes violence to the body through 
methods such as poisons or weapons, hanging or 
precipitating a precipice, is the “death of the fool” 
(Jain, 2016: 192; for further details, see: Tukol, 
1976: 85-97 and Chaugule, 2004: 209-21). 

In Jain thought, an impure death by suicide 
involves an increase in passions, whereas a pure 
death, on the other hand, as in Sallekhana, does 
not involve an increase in passion. This is an 
important distinction for Jain thought; passions are 
seen as a direct cause of the influx of karmic 
impurities into the soul and they result in rebirth at 
a lower level, while a dispassionate state of mind 
leads to both the cessation of karma accumulation 
and the destruction of existing karma, which it is 
attached to the soul of the individual. Thus, in the 
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Jain belief, by freeing oneself from the passions, 
the individual releases his soul. Also, Sallekhana 
must be seen as the supreme expression of the 
Jain doctrine of Ahimsa (non-violence), since, by 
ceasing to eat, the individual prevents the 
intentional or involuntary destruction of all living 
beings. 

In Sallekhana, the practitioner gradually 
reduces the consumption of food and liquids so 
that the body is “purified” of its negative elements; 
so the mind can focus exclusively on spiritual 
matters without disturbing the inner peace. 
Sallekhana should be performed with a sacred 
formula on the lips of the practitioner, and only with 
the approval of the spiritual advisor. It is a planned, 
voluntary and peaceful death, which must be 
carried out with full joy and calm. 

An aspirant may take a vow to perform 
Sallekhana well in advance, but when that time 
comes, he must seek permission from the master 
or mentor to perform the ritual, then engage in 
confession, self-censorship, and the ritual of 
forgiveness and ask for forgiveness, and then start 
a fasting course. Permission to perform Sallekhana 
is not easily granted, part of the master's role is to 
determine whether the claimant has in fact attained 
the degree of discipline and spiritual development 
required for this austere practice. Death must 
occur while one is fully conscious, in a state of 
complete alertness, during meditation. This means 
that acceptance of the vow of Sallekhana, at the 
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end of life, should not be a sudden and 
spontaneous decision, but should, in effect, be the 
culmination of a series of austerities already 
experienced and mastered by the fasting person. 
This process is roughly compared to the training 
period a fighter goes through in order to become a 
successful fighter in the future. 

Although Sallekhana may have originally 
been a practice for ascetics, it gradually spread to 
the layman, and so hundreds of inscriptions across 
India record the practice of Sallekhana by male 
and female Jains, including husband and wife 
couples. 

Somewhat in common with Western medical 
practices involving cessation of consumption of 
food and drink as an alternative to medically 
assisted suicide and active euthanasia, Sallekhana 
is also practiced by some contemporary Jains in 
extreme old age or terminally ill. Recent legal 
challenges in present-day India have raised the 
question that whether “fasting to death” is 
constitutionally protected as a religious practice, 
or, on the other hand, is it unconstitutionally a 
“social evil” analogous to the illegitimate Hindu 
practice of sacrificing Sati, prohibited throughout 
Indian territory under Federal Law. Opponents of 
Sallekhana call it "cold-blooded murder", while 
supporters say that Jains who practice it 
"consciously do it in order to attain enlightenment" 
and that it is a "religious achievement", they 
emphasize that it does not should be defined as 
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“suicide” (Tukol, 1976: 85-97; Chaugule, 2004: 
209-21 and Jain, 2016: 192). 


Recent Numbers 


Several hundred Jains, especially in the 
state of Rajasthan, perform the Sallekhana ritual 
every year, this appears to be the area with the 
highest occurrence of voluntary deaths in India. D. 
S. Baya, from January 1994 to December 2003, 
surveyed 2400 cases of voluntary death in Indian 
magazines and newspapers for his PhD thesis. 
However, due to lack of data in these journals, only 
350 cases could enter the his research, as many 
lack mention of the practitioner's age, the period of 
preparatory penance, the time of fasting until 
death, the name of the supervising monk, etc., in 
most cases, it only mentions that such and such 
people have died through peaceful death 
(samadhimarana), without specifying further details 
(Baya, 2015). 

Therefore, if we take into account the total 
number, in this ten-year period there were 
approximately 2400 voluntary deaths, which 
represents an average of 240 deaths per year and 
an average of 20 per month. However, only 350 
cases, with complete data, were included in the D. 
S. Baya survey. Of this number, 90 deaths (26%) 
were committed by practitioners of the Digambara 
sect and 260 deaths (74%) by practitioners of the 
Shwetambara sect, as follows: 
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Monks: 36 deaths (57.4%) in the Digambara sect 
and 27 deaths (42.6%) in the Shwetambara sect 
Nuns: 36 deaths (57.4%) Digambara and 27 
deaths (42.6%) Shwetambara 
Laymen: 10 (8.5%) Digambara and 98 (91.5%) 
Shwetambara 
Laywomen: 5 (4%) Digambara and 120 (96%) 
Shwetambara 

The ages with the most occurrences are 
between 81-90 years (38.9%) and in the urban 
area the majority of occurrences occur (62.9%), in 
the rural area only 37.1%). The numbers and 
percentages of reasons for taking the voluntary 
death vow were as follows: 

Accident or emergency: 13 (3.6%) and old 
age/incurable disease: 337 (96.4%). 
Therefore, today almost all deaths in Sallekhana 
rituals are due to old age and incurable disease. 
However, Whitny Braun, who conducted field 
research on Sallekhana in India, noted that "it is 
difficult to analyse the true intentions of individuals 
in taking the Sallekhana vow." For there are 
underlying social causes in the decision to take up 
the Sallekhana ritual, which may be “motivated by 
family pressure for reasons ranging from economic 
hardship associated with caring for an elderly 
relative to an individual's desire to care for 
themselves. to redeem the guilt he has brought to 
the family in the past” or even that “some have 
argued that in this way Sallekhana serves as a 
means of coercing widows and elderly relatives 
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into taking their own lives and thereby removing 
the burden for the family” (Braun, 2008: 87). 


The Court Battle 


For nearly two thousand years, the issue of 
the rite of fasting to death, practiced by the Jains, 
was not a subject of controversy, and therefore an 
unquestionable subject. However, with the 
colonization of India by the British, which brought it 
into contact with contemporary and Western 
culture, the controversy between the right to life 
and freedom of religion came to light. In a country 
so religious and with millions of speakers of a 
Western language, English, it is not surprising that 
such a_ subject would one day become a 
controversy. Amidst so much religious controversy, 
in 2015, the High Court of Rajasthan’? accepted 
the prosecution's allegation and banned the 
practice of Sallekhana, considering it a suicide. 
The allegation was that the Indian Constitution 
does not allow, nor does it include in Article 21, the 
right to take one's life, nor does it include the right 
to take one's life as an essential religious practice 
(Article 25 of the Indian Constitution). It also added 
that it has not been proven that Sallekhana is an 
essential practice of Jainism and therefore is not 
covered by Article 25 of the Constitution. So, then, 


2 State located in the northern region of India, with 
significant historical importance. 
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the High Court banned the practice in August 
2015, a crime punishable under section 306 
(complicity to commit suicide) and 309 (attempted 
to commit suicide). Members of the Jain 
communities organized protest marches across 
India. 

Defenders of Sallekhana appealed the 
decision of the High Court of Rajasthan, and then, 
on August 31, 2015, the Supreme Court of India 
accepted the Jains’ appeal and granted the license 
to practice Sallekhana. It partially upheld the 
decision of the High Court of Rajasthan, but lifted 
the ban on the practice, and the practice of 
Sallekhana was once again permitted throughout 
India. In April 2017, the Indian Parliament 
decriminalized suicide by passing the Mental 
Health Decree. 

The ritual of Sallekhana is permitted in 
India, but the Sacrifice of Sati, one whose widow 
throws herself on the funeral pyre of her newly 
deceased husband, in order to join him in the next 
world, remains prohibited. This is another religious 
practice that, for many, is also a form of suicide. 
The Jains’ claim is that in the Sacrifice of Sati there 
is strong emotion and violence, as well as the 
result of a tragedy, that is, the death of the 
husband, while Sallekhana is practiced without the 
motive of strong emotion, with the calm mind, 
gradually and without violence, therefore it is not 
suicide, but a religious preparation for death. 
Hence, Sallekhana is sometimes translated as 
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“voluntary and dispassionate death” (Jain, 2016: 
191). Another translation is “an ideal ritual of 
leaving the body” (Chaugule, 2004: 36). It is 
preparation for death with mental balance, through 
the gradual purification of the mind, the elimination 
of passions and karmic captivity, as well as the 
withering of the body through controlled diet and 
fasting. 


Psychological Torture 


In the ritual of Sallekhana, the fasting 
person is called &Uc& — Kshapaka (literally: fasting 
person, abstinent), a noun derived from the verbal 
root &Y (kshap), which means: to fast, abstain 
(Apte, 1978: 384) and his counsellor is called 

— Niryapakacharya, term perhaps 
derived from fate - niryanam (death), therefore 
“instructor of the process of death”. An initial task 
of the Niryapakacharya (instructor) is to 
psychologically prepare the Kshapaka (fasting 
person), rather inducing him or her through a 
disgusting discourse, about the horrors and 
sufferings the fasting person has gone through in 
his or her previous lives in the stages by Deva Gati 
(Divine Stage), Manushya Gati (Human Stage), 
Tiryancha Gati (Animal Stage) and Naraka Gati 
(Infernal Stage). The instructor, through an 
abhorrent preaching, recounts in detail the pains 
suffered by the fasting person during his passage 
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through the Tiryancha (animal) stage, such as the 
whipping tied to a rope, frightened, loaded with 
very heavy weights, forced to wander from hither 
and thither, wounded by hot iron, crushed, burned, 
bloodied, sickly, wounded, crushed by hunger and 
thirst, eaten by others, forced to swim in the dirt, 
suffering from severe heat and cold, castrated, 
pierced and cut by sharp weapons. 

After relating these sufferings, the instructor 
infuses abomination into the mind of the fasting 
person by recalling the sufferings in his life at the 
human stage (Manushya), when he too had to 
endure many pains and miseries. He had to 
endure the separation from his loved ones, he had 
to live with undesirable people as well as enemies, 
he had to suffer the lack of supplies he wanted, 
and he had to listen to the bitter and dirty 
languages, the rebuttals and the insulting words 
from the authorities. Even as a human being, he 
was oppressed, helpless, abhorred, troubled by 
worry, hated, and had to grieve for his own 
misfortune. The Niryakapakacharya (Instructor) 
then asks the fasting person (Kshapaka) to 
remember all those psychological and physical 
tortures, pains caused by fire, by poison, by the 
acts of enemies, by snake bites, lion attacks, by 
sharp weapons, by the severe cold and heat, 
hunger and thirst (Chaugule, 2004: 47-9). 
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The Repudiation of the Body 


During the Sallekhana ritual, austerities aim 
to subdue the body's external stimuli through a 
process of self-harm. The aim of austerity is the 
subjugation of emotions, the weapon of attack is 
fasting. External austerities are spelled out in 
terms of a variety of restrictions imposed on food 
consumption: consuming less than what is needed, 
conditional acceptance of food, rejection of any or 
all of the nutrients. While practicing this, the fasting 
person must choose to live, sleep and meditate in 
secluded places, and also cultivate the art of 
mortification of the body, without allowing willpower 
to weaken. This process of scouring the body in 
order to gain control over emotions and passions is 
called dravya-sallekhana. 

At one stage of the Sallekhana ritual, the 
Assistant Instructor (qataep rare - Niryapakacharya) 
vehemently reinforces in the fasting person's mind 
(@ca — Kshapaka) the importance of maintaining 
repudiation of the body in order to avoid the 
abstinent mind's temptation to bodily pleasures, 
and with it the obstacle of fulfilling the vows (AdIfA - 
vratani). During this instigation, the 
Niryapakacharya (Instructor) portrays the long 
chain of unclean development of the body, from 
conception through birth, through development to 
aging of the body. It leads the Kshapaka (Fasting 
Person) to remember the seed of the body 
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(conception), the formation of the limbs, the 
location of the foetus, the way the foetus gets its 
food, birth and also the postnatal development of 
the body, from filth from the ear, nose, etc., from 
dirt in the limbs, disease, etc. All of this is done to 
make Kshapaka observe celibacy and not fall into 
temptation (Chaugule, 2004: 49-50). 

He persuades the Kshapaka how the 
ugliness of the body begins with the seed, which is 
a zygote, made up of egg and sperm cells. The 
location of the foetus is in the uterus, which is a 
dirty place. The ears, eyes and nose are constant 
sources of repeated filth. Bile, phlegm, and vomit 
are filth that are constantly being created on the 
tongue and teeth. Saliva in the mouth, urine, 
faeces and semen are all abominable things. Also, 
body perspiration, its odour and how lice are 
created from it. Even after showering, applying 
incense, washing and brushing your teeth, 
cleaning your eyes, your body still emits a foul 
odour. The body is a box of filthy things, a source 
of disease (Chaudule, 2004: 50-1). This procedure 
is used because of the idea that the Kshapaka's 
will alone is not enough to create the necessary 
aversion to the body and bodily pleasures, hence 
the need for a derogatory stimulation of the body 
by the Assistant Instructor (Niryapakacharya). 

This severe criticism of the body is done to 
protect the Kshapaka from the temptation of the 
all-influential charm of beauty, and to save him 
from returning to the sinful life. The Instructor 
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(Niryapakacharya) guides the Kshapaka through 
preaching, which seems more like a speech of 
horror, to protect his mind and keep him on the 
right path. This exhortation of the instructor for the 
abomination is seen as of great importance in 
creating an aversion to the body and bodily 
pleasures. The Jain justification is that the Self 
must triumph over the body, which is subject to 
disease, which changes and _ undergoes 
modification, while the Self is eternal and 
unchanging (Chaugule, 2004: 49-52). 


The Flatness of Bodily Pleasures 


After the repudiation stimulations above, 
the Instructor's horror speech continues, this time 
with the abomination of bodily pleasures, 
persuading the fasting person that pleasures are 
uninteresting and tasteless. The claim is that there 
is no essence in worldly pleasures, for there is 
more sadness than pleasure in destroying the 
means of pleasure, compared to the pleasure one 
gets from the pleasure of delicious food, sexual 
pleasure, and the use of luxurious ornaments, with 
the sadness one feels at the destruction of the 
means of pleasure. If this is so, how could anyone 
feel pleasure in the body which itself is oppressed 
by hunger, thirst, cold, heat, disease and is also 
destructible. True pleasure, according to this 
worldview, is in the Self. The pleasure enjoyed by 
the sense organs is not real happiness. The 
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Kshapaka must be educated and convinced in this 
doctrine of the flatness of bodily pleasures 
(Chaugule, 2004: 52-3). 


Aversion to Women 


The abomination speech continues, now 
the victim is the woman. Men's orientation involves 
creating aversion to women. A man trying to 
achieve self-fulfilment must regard the desire for a 
woman as an obstacle, the converse must also be 
true. This aversion to women must be created in 
the mind of the Kshapaka (Fasting Person) 
through contemplation of the defects of sexual 
pleasure (although almost everyone feels 
otherwise), the weakness of women (misogynistic 
feeling), the impurity of the body in such acts, the 
filth of the body felt while serving the elderly (?) 
and the impurity felt in contact with a woman, 
create the aversion to women (Chaugule, 2004: 
54). It was not possible to find the reciprocal, that 
is, the process of creating aversion to men by 
women, using the same arguments and the same 
examples, but in relation to men. 


Renounce to Material Possessions 


And the world's crumbling discourse 
continues with the advice of relinquishing all 
material possessions. This does not mean just the 
current possessions, but the very thoughts of the 
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possessions of the past (that was once mine) and 
of the future (I will have wealth in the future). Not 
only possessions, but the very thought of 
possession can lead to a variety of sins in the next 
world. Aparigraha (detachment) is the most 
important condition for a Kshapaka who is 
preparing for Sallekhanaé. He must’ be 
psychologically, physically and bodily free from the 
desire for possession (Chaugule, 2004: 54). 


Requirement of Phallic Perfection 


Amongst many, a requirement for the 
aspirant to practice the Sallekhana of the 
Bhaktapratyakhyana ritual is that he have a perfect 
fag - Linga (male organ), since the preparation for 
such ritual starts from the Linga Adhikara (the 
Ascetic Symbol), which, par excellence, is nudity, 
especially for the monks of the Digambara sect. In 
other words, it is the qualification (adhikara) of the 
aspirant to perform a ritual. 

Then, the aspirant must prove that he has 
no defects in his male organ (penis and testicles). 
The requirements are that the penis cannot be 
skinless, it cannot be too long and thick, as well as 
it cannot be erected. These are the defects of the 
Linga (penis and testicles). Therefore, nudity is 
only allowed when the Linga (penis and testicles) 
is free from the aforementioned defects. Both male 
sex symbols, that is the penis and testicles, are 
mentioned here by the word Linga. Also, the 
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testicles must not be hung too long, meaning the 
scrotum must not be too long. There is no 
exception to this rule. If there is no remedy for 
these defects, and the aspirant needs to be naked, 
then he must resort to an alternative, namely, that 
of assuming nudity only when he reaches the ritual 
phase in which he must remain lying in bed, and 
not before this moment (Chaugule, 2004: 78-9). 
For women, including nuns, nudity is not required. 


Sallekhana: Wise Death (Pandita Marana) or 
Ignorant Death (Ajnana Marana)? 


Jain texts assert that death through 
religious fasting until death (Sallekhana) is the 
wise way to die (Pandita Marana), as it prepares 
the aspirant's fate for a better next life or for 
liberation (Moksha), then all the other billions of 
deaths that have occurred until today, without the 
practice of this ritual, were ignorant ways of dying. 
Consequently, only the Jains die wisely, therefore 
only the Jains, who are a minority, are right and 
the rest of the world population, which is the vast 
majority, is wrong. 

Due to the usually gullible mentality of 
religious people, almost everyone thinks that the 
wise way to carry out an action is one that is done 
in accordance with the beliefs of their religion. 
Consequently, action contrary to their beliefs is 
ignorant action, that is, orthodox action is wise 
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action, while heretical action is ignorant action. So, 
then, belief is identified with wisdom. 

Very different from medically assisted 
suicide, where the patient's decision to end his life 
is based on a medical diagnosis, therefore 
scientific; on the other hand, the decision to 
assume the Sallekhana is based on a religious 
situation, therefore credulous, that is, the decision 
is taken out of fear of the inability to fulfil the 
religious vows, which are sacred in Jainism. The 
first decision is made based on the scientificity of a 
diagnosis and the second decision is made based 
on the credulity of a religiosity. The scientific fact is 
in reality, religious belief is only in the believer's 
mind. So, as the decision and practice of a set of 
acts of mortification and fasting until death, based 
on beliefs, which only have life in the minds of 
those who believe, can be called "wise death", 
when it is not even possible to prove the reality of 
these beliefs? How can we be sure or have an 
example that these mortifications and fasting 
practices will carry the results into the next life? 
How will one know that his fate is a result of the 
practice of fasting to death (Sallekhana) in the 
previous life? The fact is that Jains confuse faith 
with wisdom, the Jain way of dying is not dying 
wisely, strictly speaking, is dying credulously, for 
everything the aspirant trusts is belief without proof 
of its reality and not scientifically confirmed facts. 
Therefore, strictly speaking, it is not a “wise death’, 
but rather a “naive death’. 
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The ideas of reincarnation and karma are 
beliefs, not scientifically confirmed facts, although 
a few try to prove their reality through 
pseudoscientific experiments (for details, see: 
Botelho, 2018). 

The belief that a person's last acts will 
determine fate in the next life, as believed in 
Jainism and other Indian traditions, does not justify 
one to scientifically decide for a "wise death", as it 
is a belief without scientific proof , because we still 
don't know with certainty if there is life after the 
death of the body. Also, there is no concrete proof 
that the law of Karma exists. Therefore, the 
decision and procedures taken by the fasting 
person during the Sallekhana ritual are based on 
faith, not on science. 

In addition, when someone, in old age or 
with an_ incurable illness, undertakes the 
Sallekhana ritual, this latter practice will in some 
way not be a relief to the aspirant, as the comfort 
infused into the fasting person's mind that he will 
be preparing for a better life in the future will be 
nothing more than a religious placebo. What will 
happen, on the contrary, will be an accumulation of 
suffering during the last moments of his life, or 
rather, a doubling, that of old age or terminal 
illness (or both) and, added to these, the suffering 
of the tortures of ascetic practices and the 
sacrificial fasting of the Sallekhana ritual. 
Ultimately, strictly speaking, what the Sallekhana 
ritual results in is the doubling of the practitioner's 
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suffering, that is, it is a complication and not a 
solution to death. This double suffering is consoled 
by the naive belief that the fasting person will be 
rewarded with a better life in the next life. There is 
no confirmation for this fact. Now, imagine the 
cruelty that all this will be for the fasting person if, 
after so much mortification and so much suffering, 
all these beliefs and all these practices do not have 
reality. So, imagine the size of the irresponsibility 
of the authors of these prescriptions, as well as the 
encouragers and assistants who help in carrying 
out these practices. 

If the simple act of someone doing 
something, by his own decision, exonerates those 
who persuade and encourage him to do such an 
act, there would be no need to create laws to 
inhibit misleading advertising and to protect the 
consumer. For, according to the degree of 
deception and coercion, whoever persuades and 
exhorts is a criminal. Thus, it is curious to reflect on 
the degree of coercion that the Jain doctrine exerts 
on the decisions of its members (men and women) 
to assume the Sallekhana. It seems that the 
greatest coercive power is in the vows, it is the fear 
of non-compliance with the assumed vows that is 
the main reason that leads most followers to 
decide to practice Sallekhana at the end of their 
lives. The Jains’ justification is that there is no 
coercion, it is the aspirant who decides whether or 
not he wants to take up the practice of Sallekhana 
at the end of his life or when faced with a situation 
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that makes it viable. Now, the question is, what is 
the degree of persuasion and coercion surrounding 
this aspirant's decision? The vow to take up 
Sallekhana by the aspirant can also be taken at a 
young age, therefore well in advance,'? which 
Sallekhana's apologists argue as not being abrupt 
and hasty, therefore sensible, which also reserves 
him the right to withdraw from the vow, if he sees 
fit in the future. Thus, from then onwards, the fact 
is that the aspirant has had a long life of 
coexistence and indoctrination in the Jain 
community until the date when the fulfilment of the 
vow approaches, which makes him become so 
persuaded that giving up is very unlikely. 
Therefore, the practice of religious fasting 
until death (Sallekhana) is only possible to be 
considered as a form of "wise death" in religious 
societies, which understand that "belief" is 
"wisdom". On the other hand, for the more secular 
societies, which consider that wisdom must be 
found in science, the practice of Sallekhana, very 
differently, is not a "wise death", but an "ignorant 
death", since it is based on belief in dogmas: 
reincarnation, law of karma, soul (Jiva), liberation 
(Moksha), karma particles accumulated in the soul, 
misfortune due to non-fulfilment of vows, etc. That 
is, it will depend on the cultural environment in 
which the practice of fasting until death is inserted. 


13 Purushartha Siddhyupaya, verses 175-6 (Prasada, 1933: 
71). 
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For example, a hunger strike is also a form of 
fasting to death, or at least an attempt, but with a 
different motivation, as it is not a religious fast, 
based on unfounded beliefs, but rather politically or 
socially motivated, with based on hard facts or 
imminent threats. Anyway, in a_ society so 
vulnerable to beliefs, such as India, the practice of 
religious fasting until death (Sallekhana) finds 
cultural acceptance and even approval in the High 
Court. While, in a predominantly secular and 
educated society, such a practice would frighten 
the population as something bizarre and barbaric. 
Furthermore, holiness and austerity are not 
synonymous with wisdom (Chaugule, 2004: 42), as 
the Jains think, both may well be the result of 
naiveté. Holiness changes as moral concepts 
evolve in a society, as well as austerity changes as 
techniques and_ technologies evolve, thus 
eliminating the need for sacrifices for certain tasks. 
A saint may be pure, but at the same time he may 
not understand what he does or does not do. An 
ascetic who strives to increase his austerity may 
even reach an_unshakable_ resistance to 
temptations, but this practice does not increase his 
knowledge. In addition, that “Sallekhana is a 
philosophical study. It is a part of the religious 
philosophy of Jainism. This philosophy rests on the 
principle of elevating the Self spiritually” 
(Chaugule, 2004: 209). In the ideas and practices 
of Sallekhana there are beliefs and_ self- 
mortifications, less philosophy, far from _ it. 
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Sallekhana is not a “philosophical study”, as 
Purandar B. Chaugule believed, but rather a 
superstitious persuasion, which leads people to kill 
themselves without ever knowing whether the 
results will be achieved or not. 

In an enlightened society, the practice of 
religious fasting to death (Sallekhana) in order to 
improve karma for the next life or achieve 
Liberation (Moksha) is an example of cultural 
primitivism based on ancient religious beliefs, very 
different of medically assisted suicide, whose 
patient makes the decision to end his own life 
based on clinical and scientific data, so this last 
form of suicide is increasingly accepted among 
more secular and educated countries, while the 
tradition of Sallekhana remains alive in countries 
with a high degree of illiteracy and strong 
superstitious influence in their culture, such as 
India. In short, outside the Jain and/or Indian 
religious context, the superstitious and torturous 
Sallekhana ritual is understood as a_ bodily 
barbarity incapable of bringing benefits, in 
fulfilment of a set of utopian ideas and innocuous 
practices, without proving its reality or of their 
effectiveness respectively, as everything is based 
on belief, not science. Therefore, instead of a "wise 
death" (Pandita Marana), the Sallekhana is an 
"unlearned and barbaric death" (Ajnana Marana). 
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Is Sallekhana Suicide or Not? 


As we saw above, ending one's own life is 
suicide, regardless of the motives or means 
employed in such an act. Therefore, claiming that 
motives or means justify or not the definition of 
what suicide is does not correspond to the current 
concept of suicide. Let's look at the Jain side, for 
example, an influential Jain text, the Purushartha 
Siddhyupaya, verse 178, states that: “One who, 
moved by passion, puts an end to his life, through 
the paralysis of breath,'* or by water,'® by fire,'® by 
poison,'’? or by weapons, is certainly guilty of 
suicide” (Prasada, 1933: 72). This statement 
supported the opinion of advocates that 
Sallekhana is not suicide (Tukol, 1976: 85-97; 
Chaugule, 2004: 209-21 and Jain, 2016: 192), and 
to consider only emotionally motivated suicides (by 
passions and by strong emotions) and pathological 
Ones such as suicide, and then exclude from the 
list of suicides those that are _ ideologically 
motivated (religious, political, social, martyrdom, 
nationalist, terrorist, honour, patriotism,  etc.). 
Therefore, for these apologists, the hunger strike is 
suicide, but hastening death through religious 
fasting (Sallekhana) is not. Terrorist suicide in the 
name of God, religiously and heroically motivated, 


4 Suffocation 

5 Drowning. 

16 As in the Sacrifice Sat. 
17 Poisoning. 
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is suicide, but hastening death through torturous 
fasting and self-mortifications is not suicide, but 
rather a courageous and heroic way of facing 
death without fear. And medically assisted suicide, 
when the doctor guides the patient about the 
procedure and the doses to be administered, is 
suicide, but hasten death, through the ritual of 
Sallekhana, with the assistance of the 
Niryapakacharya (Assistant Instructor) as well as 
others assistants and encouragers, is not suicide. 
T. K. Tukol naively stated that “there is 
nothing in common between suicide and 
Sallekhana, except that in both cases there is 
death. In the case of suicide, death is caused by 
questionable means, because harm is caused to 
the suicide's own body and to the interests and 
feelings of relatives and friends” (Tukol, 1976: 39). 
This is because T. K. Tukol understood suicide 
only from an emotional and pathological point of 
view, and does not include those of an ideological 
nature. Well, to say that during the practice of 
suicide, someone mistreats their own body and 
that, in the Sallekhana ritual, when the practitioner 
fasts to death, a practice accompanied by 
torturous austerities, as we saw above, there is no 
ill-treatment of the fasting person's body is to 
disproportionately protect one side (Sallekhana) 
and blame only the other side (suicide). In fact, in 
both cases, there are tortures, the difference lies in 
the timetable for the execution of the act of killing 
oneself, that is, while in pathological suicide, 
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torture is immediate and quick, so the suicide is 
freed from the tension of pain immediately; in 
Sallekhana, quite differently, torture is planned, 
continued and gradual, it can last up to twelve 
years. So, because of its duration, Sallekhana is 
even more excruciating than sudden suicide. 

The most common claim of Sallekhana 
advocates is that it is not decided and then 
practiced out of passion or strong emotion, so it is 
not suicide (Tukol, 1976: 90-2). On the contrary, 
better if it were, for what moves an aspirant in the 
decision to take up the Sallekhana ritual is worse 
than passion and strong emotion, that is, the 
motive is an insane fanaticism for antiquated and 
superstitious beliefs embedded in his mind for 
many years, through persuasive encouragement, 
which leads him to believe in the effectiveness of 
this irrational process of “mortifying the body to 
save the soul”. If in suicide the motive is passion 
and strong emotion, in Sallekhana the motive is 
the scientific ignorance of the aspirant and the 
assistants around him, therefore far from being a 
“wise death” (Pandita Marana). 

Another distinction between Sallekhana and 
suicide is suggested by P. B. Chaugule: 
“Sallekhana is a way of facing death naturally, 
ritually, heroically, consciously and with balance; 
while suicide is a way of artificially, cowardly and 
passionately killing the body” (Chaugule, 2004: 
215). Let us analyse each of the parts of 
Sallekhana: “a way of facing death naturally”. The 
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means of executing the victim in Sallekhana is 
fasting, which Jains regard as a natural means of 
ending the aspirant's life. In other words, it will be 
nature itself that will kill the fasting person, and not 
through artificial means (firearm, gallows, 
explosive, poison, etc.). Someone who commits 
suicide through drowning also uses a_ natural 
means of killing himself, as water is a natural 
element, that is, someone who dives into water will 
naturally drown, if not get away. Therefore, strictly 
speaking, death by fasting is not an absolutely 
natural death, since death is brought about by the 
gradual reduction in the consumption of food and 
liquids, strictly speaking, it is a provoked death. 
“Ritually”, suicide by hunger strike also seeks 
death through fasting, but it does not need such an 
enormous ritual protocol to fulfil its purpose. The 
rituals and accompanying elements harm the 
fasting person more than they contribute to making 
the aspirant rethink his decision to hasten his 
death through fasting, as they work as persuasion, 
encouragement and suggestion, thus increasing 
his involvement, preventing the aspirant from 
perceiving his situation from a critical perspective. 
“Heroically”, now, hastening death through fasting 
does not represent a heroic act, heroism is in the 
opposite, that is, in the sacrifice of facing life 
without hastening its end. “Consciously”, this is the 
most absurd of all, because the ignorance of the 
fasting person and the assistants who surround 
him is gigantic. Being persuaded or indoctrinated 
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by beliefs is not the same as being aware of what 
you are doing. As the fasting person may be 
aware, if the ideas he believes in have no scientific 
confirmation (existence of the soul, reincarnation, 
law of karma, liberation, etc.), in order to be sure 
that the goal of that “religious preparation for 
death” will be effective, as we do not even have 
confirmation of the existence of other worlds, nor 
of a future life. 

Further on, P. B. Chaugule continues to 
point out further differences between Sallekhana 
and suicide: “Suicide is a secret personal act 
performed by an individual in an agitated and 
depressed mental state. However, Sallekhana is 
not a single act, but a process that is ceremonially 
performed, with religious orientation, which 
achieves mental balance, with rituals and vows to 
purify the body and soul, before death occurs” 
(Chaugule, 2004: 216). Again, the insistence that 
only personal suicide motivated by strong emotion 
or pathological disorder is suicide, the modalities of 
ideologically motivated suicides, one of which 
Sallekhana is, are excluded from the concept of 
suicide. In the same way that Sallekhana suicide, 
which is a religiously motivated suicide, differs from 
emotionally and pathologically motivated personal 
suicide, so do the other modalities of ideologically 
motivated suicides (suicide by hunger strike, 
martyrdom, terrorist suicide, suicide by social 
causes, political or environmental, etc.) differ from 
suicide motivated by emotional and/or pathological 
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causes. The comparison has to be made to 
ideological suicides, not to personal suicide 
motivated by disorder. Finally, without the inclusion 
of ideologically motivated suicides, especially 
religiously motivated ones, Sallekhana suicide will 
always differ from emotionally and pathologically 
motivated personal suicide, with that the Jains will 
eternally think that Sallekhana is not suicide. 
Because it is carried out gradually and ritually it 
does not exempt Sallekhana (fasting to death) 
from being a form of suicide, just as someone who 
dies as a result of a hunger strike is not exempt 
from having committed suicide. 

Furthermore, “Sallekhana is also voluntary 
(as is passionate and pathological suicide), but it is 
not self-destructive” and also “Sallekhana is not 
the act of destroying the body” (Chaugule, 2004: 
216). If “withering away the body to save the soul”, 
as in the practice of mortification of Sallekhana, is 
not “self-destructive” or “the act of destroying the 
body” as described at the beginning of this study, it 
will be difficult to find what is self-destructive or 
whatever destruction of the body in this world. If 
the gradual reduction of food and fluid in order to 
wither the body to death is not self-destruction of 
the body, then what is the wasting of the body? 
Increased vigour and health? 

And even more, “It (the Sallekhana) is a 
ritual of leaving the body naturally and peacefully, 
reducing food and mastering the passions, when 
the body becomes unable to sustain life and 
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perform its normal religious duties” (Chaugule, 
2004: 216). The fact that an execution is carried 
out immediately or gradually does not exonerate 
the murderer for the crime. Therefore, the slow 
execution of the suicide does not exempt it from 
being a _ suicide. Taking life immediately or 
gradually, both are forms of suicide, the difference 
is only in the speed of execution. Also, "when the 
body becomes unable to sustain life and perform 
its normal religious duties" is a_ similar 
circumstance to someone who resorts to medically 
assisted suicide, the latter being a form of suicide, 
but Jains believe that the fasting until the death of 
Sallekhana is not. 

And then to sums up: “Suicide is committed 
under the influence of the passions, while they (the 
passions) are subdued in the Sallekhana. Suicide 
is a violent death, while Sallekhanda is a non-violent 
acceptance of the death that is inevitable, and this 
acceptance is with mental balance without causing 
bodily pain” (Chaugule, 2004: 216-7). Again, 
suicide is narrowly understood as those executed 
under strong emotion and for personal reasons, 
never for ideological reasons. For example, in 
medically assisted suicide, there is “non-violent 
acceptance of death, which is inevitable and this 
acceptance is with mental balance without causing 
bodily pain” and, even so, it is considered a form of 
suicide. For, it is not necessary for death to be 
violent, or under the influence of passions, for it to 
be characterized as suicide. As explained above, 
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means and motives do not characterize whether a 
way to end your own life is suicide or not. Killing 
another person is a crime, but killing another 
person in self-defence is not a crime. The 
difference is in the guilt, and what determines the 
guilt is the motive. Therefore, taking your own life 
for a personal reason and driven by strong emotion 
is reprehensible, but taking your own life for an 
ideological or altruistic cause may be acceptable 
within certain societies, and even commendable. 
Quite differently, terrorist suicide is reprehensible 
by many people, but it is acceptable, as well as 
encouraged and rewarded, within extremist 
communities, the family members of suicides are 
even paid. 

Like the other Jain advocates of 
Sallekhana, T. K. Tukol also limited himself to 
limiting suicide only to the emotional modality and 
for personal motivation. He compared the 
intentions of the suicide to the intentions of the 
aspirant to Sallekhana, stating that the person who 
takes the vow of Sallekhana “wants to be released 
from the bondage of karma, which is responsible 
for all evils in the world...” (Tukol, 1976: 87). Now, 
if the world is the place of evils and the person 
must seek to free himself from this world, therefore 
this person is frustrated with this world, then he 
contradicts himself, right away, when he stated 
that in the process of Sallekhana “there is no 
question to escape any shame, frustration or 
emotional excitement. There is no intention to 
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mistreat yourself or any member of your family” 
(Idem, 87). Looking more carefully, in both cases 
there are frustrations and disappointments, in the 
case of the suicidal person for personal reasons, 
the frustration is with his individual disgrace, in the 
case of the aspirant to Sallekhana, the frustration 
is with the horror of karma. 

He then analysed the situations in which 
Sallekhana's vow can be adopted, namely: “during 
a calamity, severe food shortage, old age or illness 
for which there is no solution or against which 
there is no remedy” (Tukol, 1976: 87; extracted 
from Ratnakaranda-sravakachara, verse 122). 
Let's look at each item: “during a calamity” is a 
very vague statement, as the assessment of what 
is and is not a calamity, as well as its severity, can 
be very relative. The existing mechanisms for 
solving disasters are very diversified and are much 
more developed than in the past, ranging from 
different humanitarian assistance agencies (for 
example: the International Red Cross, NGOs and 
others) to the current receiving programs of 
refugees from other countries. Therefore, 
assessing whether or not someone is in an 
unsolvable calamity situation will depend on how 
the calamity in question is understood. “A severe 
food shortage”, there are supply programs for 
regions with food shortages, so it will depend on 
how the affected region is being supplied. 
Temporary migration to another region not affected 
by the crisis may be a temporary solution. In short, 
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international cooperativism today is much more 
developed than before, so disaster solutions are 
easier to reach than in the past. “Old age”, we 
know that individuals are living longer than they 
used to, the world's average longevity is 
increasing, thanks to new prevention measures 
and new health care. In general, people are aging 
later and with mental clarity. Therefore, 
determining whether old age or decadence has 
arrived is relative from one elderly person to 
another. “Illness for which there is no solution and 
for which there is no remedy”, today there are few 
diseases that have no solutions, which is why 
people are living longer. Therapeutic advances 
and new technologies in medicine have been so 
many in recent decades that it is difficult to specify 
which diseases have no solution or remedy. 
Therefore, the diagnosis of the incurable disease 
should be issued by a physician and not a Jain 
guru. 

In addition, he stated that it is under the 
following situations and under the following mental 
states that the vow of Sallekhana should be taken. 
“In order to ensure complete mental purity, the 
person who takes the vow (of Sallekhana) must 
have subdued all his passions and abandoned all 
attachments and possessions. He must not have 
the sense of ownership. He must put an end to all 
family ties and friendship...” (Tukol, 1976: 88). 
Now, if someone is in these conditions of absolute 
poverty and in such a mental state of total 
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detachment, he will have no more prospects and 
hopes in life. So, the only option, after years of 
Jain indoctrination instilled in his mind, by the 
community he lived in, as well as the pressure to 
fulfil the vows taken in the past, is to take the 
Sallekhana vow, as he has nothing left to wait, 
target or what to do, just wait for death passively. 
Thus, under the influence of Jain indoctrination, 
hopeless and in total poverty, meaning he is 
already almost dead, it is not unlikely that he will 
prefer to hasten his end through the ritual of fasting 
until death of Sallekhana. 

The consequences of death through 
Sallekhana are __ thus interpreted: “The 
consequences of death through Sallekhana are not 
even hurtful or grievous. The atmosphere around 
the deceased's body is one of veneration. There is 
not even sadness or grief. The occasion is treated 
as a religious festival, with pijas, bhajans and 
recitation of religious mantras. There is no place 
for sadness, only joy. Many would admire the 
spiritual heights reached by the deceased, the 
calm and peace with which death was faced, as 
well as the new inspiration and devotion awakened 
by the ultimate event” (Tukol. 1976: 89). When 
many naively believe in unconfirmed ideas such as 
reincarnation, law of karma, moksha, etc., it is easy 
to turn grief into a joyous festival. In fact, it is very 
naive to take a vow and then sacrifice so much for 
the hope of reincarnation in a better situation, 
when you will not even be able to confirm one day 
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whether all those mortifications have resulted or 
not, as everything depends on the improbable 
belief in reincarnation, if it is does not exist, all 
sacrifice is useless and the result innocuous. 
When someone, or a community, confuses belief 
with reality, the most bizarre forms of delusion are 
possible. 

In short, the arguments presented by T. K. 
Tukol, in his reference book, Sallekhana is not 
Suicide (1976: 85-97), in order to decriminalize 
Sallekhana as a form of suicide, thus not being 
framed as suicide in the Indian Penal Code, as 
well as exalting the spiritual sublimity of its 
practice, strictly speaking, are strictly religious 
arguments, based exclusively on beliefs, whose 
credibility is only accepted by those who share the 
same beliefs, therefore without convincing effect 
for those outside the religious circle of common 
beliefs. Then, his speech seems more like a 
religious preaching than a rational and scientific 
argument for a universal audience, capable of 
convincing anyone, whether those inside or those 
outside the religious bubble. For, before presenting 
all your religious arguments based on beliefs, T. K. 
Tukol would have to rationally and scientifically 
justify whether reincarnation exists. 


Analysis 


Briefly analysing, when we try to identify 
whether the practice of Sallekhana is suicide or 
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not, the task should not be undertaken by seeking 
to identify the reasons that lead the suicide to 
make the decision and to commit suicide, as the 
very act of taking the life itself is suicide. Now, to 
identify whether a form of suicide is ethical or not, 
the search will have to be made in the reasons that 
lead the suicide to perform the act of ending his 
own life. So, to justify the ethics of Sallekhana 
practice, in an attempt to separate it from 
emotional/pathological suicide, as its defenders do, 
the search should not be made on the distinction 
between emotional/pathological suicide and 
ideological suicide, whose ritual of Sallekhana is 
one of them, as both are different forms of suicide. 
Rather, it is in the religious beliefs that motivate the 
Jain to decide for the vow of Sallekhana, while still 
young, as well as to carry out its practice later, 
when the time comes, and when authorized by the 
Jain guru. The arguments in favour of separating 
Sallekhana from emotional/pathological suicide 
claim that Sallekhana is practiced through a well- 
structured system of purification practices, based 
on the Jain doctrines of reincarnation and the law 
of karma, without violence and without strong 
emotion, with freedom to change your decision, is 
not the way to identify the unsustainability of your 
beliefs and your mortifications. For, it is not the 
motivational difference regarding 
emotional/pathological suicide that exempts the 
Jain doctrine and supporters of Sallekhana from 
committing a criminal offense. What incriminates 
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its practice, its doctrine and its supporters is the 
unsustainability of its beliefs and the consequent 
ineffectiveness of its mortifications, if the simple 
recognition that reincarnation does not exist 
happens. Death is a fact, but reincarnation is just a 
belief. 

Therefore, the judgment whether an 
ideologically motivated suicide is a crime or not, 
will depend on the culture of each society where 
the practice takes place. Then, in a culture, where 
beliefs are rarely questioned and, when contested, 
someone may be accused of a crime against 
religious freedom, whose reincarnation is not 
understood as a belief, but as a reality, despite the 
absence of scientific proof,'® such as in India, the 
recognition of the crime of encouraging suicide, by 
a religious doctrine and its promoters, will depend 
on the greater or lesser influence of credulity in the 
culture of a society. Thus, it is curious to observe 
the glaring contradiction, in a religious system that 
has non-violence as its starting point and at the 
base of its doctrine, such as Jainism, the 
prohibition to kill even the most minute insects, 
should tragically end its indoctrination encouraging 
their followers to commit suicide, only for the 
reason that the end of their lives is near, or that 
they are no longer able to fulfil their vows. 


18 To learn about the different arguments for and against the 
existence of reincarnation, as well as the different researches 
already carried out in an attempt to prove or contest it, see: 
Botelho, Reincarnation under Scrutiny, 2018. 
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Furthermore, that death sanctioned by 
religion is not suicide, as claimed by Sallekhana 
supporters, implies a chain of developments that 
will resurrect an enormous amount of past sacrifice 
and suicide practices, each claiming the right to 
return their own practice, on the grounds that they 
are being banned from the “constitutional right to 
religious freedom’. Then, human _ sacrifice 
(Purushamedha), practiced in Vedic antiquity, will 
be resurrected and decriminalized, since it is a 
form of sacrifice sanctioned by the Vedic Religion, 
therefore it is not murder. Likewise, the Sacrifice of 
Sati will be decriminalized in India as it is also 
sanctioned by religion and so on with so many 
other atrocities of the past. Finally, the answer is 
that superstitions no longer have a place in 
contemporary culture. 

In conclusion, Sallekhana is indeed a type 
of suicide, however, unlike other types of instant 
suicide, Sallekhana is a gradual suicide, whose 
fasting person dies progressively through the 
gradual withering of his body, as the fast 
intensifies. It is something like a "homeopathic 
suicide". The ideology behind it is religious, 
therefore only held if the superstitious belief in 
reincarnation, the law of karma and Liberation is 
accepted, even without proof of reality. 
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